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ABSTRACT 

' Stressing the importanco of instructional objectives, 
this discussion explores the relationrhip of handwriting to child 
characteristics and societal expectations. The nature of writing is 
described, and questions are specified for teachers to consider 
before determining educational objectives pertaining to handwriting. 
Guidelines for initial instruction in handwriting are offered. 
Subsequently, general objectives in handwriting are listed for 
cognitive skills and attitudinal domains; in addition, guidelines 
including examples are provided for writing specific learning 
objectives. The remaining thii'd of the discussion points out 
opportunities for handwriting learning activities in several 
curriculum areas, including mathematics, science, social studies, 
language arts, and health. (RH) 
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HANDWRITING iiND THE PUPiL 
Dr. Marlow tcliger 
Professor of Education 
The teacher of handwriting roust select vlY:al objectives for learners to 



achieve. The concept of relevance Is Important to emphasize In selecting ends 
for pupil attainment. ThuSi much thought and careful consideration needs to 
be given by the teacher In selecting these handwi*ltlng goals. Too frequently » 
pupils have developed trivial and insignif leant learnings* There is much to 
be learned during the elementary school years. In society, the "explosion of 
knowledge" has been a definite reality for some time. The knowledge explosion 
societal trend has Important implications for the classroom teacher. The 
teacher must select educational purposes carefully. Pertalninp to writing 
sklllsi Petty^ wrote! 



Writing involves many skills and abilities. The most funda- 
mental of these are the thinking skills or abilities, which 
arc basic to the expression of feelings and thoughts, whether 
the medium is speech, movememt, art, or writing. In relation 
to wt'lt*''* \ ^hr-ce skills Include collCi'ting and organizing 
data; cla3:ji.fy Lng, compirlng, and QumT<\ori:^>ng ideas and feel- 
ings; choosing the most appropriate v/;V'^^ and phrases for 
conveying expressions; organizing thcu^ expressions into 
sentences that are clearly understandable; and sequencing 
thii sentences into a meaningful whole* All of these thinking 
abilities are used to compose a piece of writing, with the 
effectiveness of any composition largely dependent on the 
quality of the thinking ability or skill of the composer. 
No written expression, not even a single sentence or a label 
or a short memorandum, will be effective expression unless 
it is well thought out. 

In addition, of course, skill in forming letters and words. 
In opening correctly, in punctuating sentences properly, 
and in those matters of form and custom in the appearance 
of various types of writing are also very much a part of 



^Walter T. Petty (Editor) , CurrlculuTa for thja Modern Klemcntary School . 
Chicago, Illinois: Kand McNally Collego Publishing Company, 1976, page 188. 
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I effective written expreasion. And each of these general 

I skills or abilities consists of specific lesser ones: in 

handwriting, the strokes needed to nake the letters, spac- 
- ing, rhythm of movement; in spelling, making sound and 

I symbol associations, affixing, capitalizing; in punctuation, 

the strokes needed to form the punctuation markst All of 
these skills require teaching and thorough practice so 
I that they become automatic to writers and permit them to 

I use full thinking power for composition. 

I The Child and Handwriting 

J Certainly, the teacher must give careful consideration to child growth 

and development characteristics when selecting ob/ .tives. If pupils cannot 
f achieve stated objectives, modification of stated ends is in order. Hand- 

I writing objectives selected by the teacher for learners to achieve should be 

attainable* At the same time, the chosen objectives represent new learnings 
I for pupils to acquire. 

The length of time devoted to handwriting instruction needs careful 
[ evaluation. Early primary grade pupils need relatively short periods of 

I time devoted to learning activities involving handwriting. Generally, their 

attention span is not as long as compared to older pupils. First grade pupils 
J become tired rather soon from handwriting experiences because the finer mus- 

cles, involving the use of the arm, hand, and fingers, are being developed 
( gradually. The teacher needs to observe individual pupils to determine if 

j learning activities need to be changed from handwriting to a different cur- 

riculum area which does not require use of the finer muscles. Intermediate 
(irade pupils generally write for a longer period of time to finish a given 
reasonable assignment wl^hcut excessive fatigue and tiredness setting in. 
I However, for any age level, expectations from any Individual can be too high 

J in activities involving handwriting. If pupils perceive reasons for develop-- 

MOlected undfirHtandings, skills^ and attltudinal objectives, energy 
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levels of the involved person generally increase in wanting to further pursue 
a given learning activity. Varying approaches in teaching may also assist 
learners to maintain a longer attention span pertaining to teaching-learning 
situations involving handwriting experiences. 

The teacher must remember that each child is unique in many ways and that 
Includes rate of achievement in handwriting. Pupils feel frustrated and may 
learn to dislike handwriting experiences if they cannot achieve to the level 
expected of them. Pupils should enjoy handwriting eloper iences as well as have 
feelings of sa? isfaction in all curriculum areas of the elementary school. 

In determining educational objectives pertaining to handwriting, the 
teacher needs to consider and answer the following questions: 

1. Can learners satisfactorily achieve the chosen aims? 

2. Will pupils feel successful in their accomplishment? 

3. Can interest be developed and/or maintained within pupils in achiev- 
ing desired objectives? 

^. Are the stated obj Ives in handwriting in harniony with neuromuscular 
skills that learr 'i presently possess? 

5. Do the objectives guide learners to develop appropriate attitudes, 
as well as skills and understandings? 

6. Are the objectives stated so that it can be determined if achievement 
in that dxrection is taking place? 

7. Will learncra feel that purpose is involved in achieving the desired 
objectives? 

2 

For Initial Instruction in handwriting, Leo and Rubin wrote: 



^DoriH M. Lee and Joseph 13. Rubin, j^ildtj^. and Lan guage ♦ Belmont, 
California: Wodsworth Publishing Company, 1979, pIiKc 217^ 



Moat things we learn to do, we learn largely through imita- 
tion and e^cperlmertatiunt giving special attention to the 
more troubleoome aspects. We usually arrive at our own 
personal adaptations and idiosyncrasies. Handwriting can 
be learned the same wayt 

Many' children learn to write their names and perhaps much 
more before they come to school. In school, each can have 
a card with his or her name on It in good, clear manuscript 
writing, so that In Is readily available for copying. When 
children begin dictating sentences for the teacher to write 
for them, they will soon want to write for themselves. 
Thus begins their first significant writing "lesson." 

The teacher can write the sentence in good, clear manuscript 
on a atrip of paper the appropriate length for the child's 
picture. The child takes both the strip and the picture to 
the writing center, places the strip Just above the blank 
space reserved for the sentence, and copies the sentence 
directly below the tea her's writing. 

When this procedure is repeated many times and combined with 
discussion during dictation, no other writing "lessons" are 
needed. When a few children have difficulty with a certain 
letter, the teacher can group these children for a few min- 
utes, explain the problem, and provide a good model for them 
to copy. They can solve the problem quickly by keeping this 
model in front of them as they write. 

Teachers must be aware that there is a fi;reat difference in 
the small muscle coordination of chile' " of this age. When 
a child IS trying, the writing must bt.^ ; ♦ apted with appre- 
ciation for progress, regardless of 1 * uf ections. If it Is 
really illegible, perhaps larger writ, .g— or smaller writing— 
would help. 



Society and Handwriting 



What does society expect of pupils in handwriting achievement? It is 
imperative that individuals exhibit legible handwriting when communicating 
with others. Time is wasted in reading content if it is difficult to deter- 
mine what othcrG have written due to poor handwriting. Individuals like to 
read meaningful content which is easy to decode. This is true of content 



written in friendly letters, buslncsa letters, announcements, plays, poems, 

Mtorlon and In letterfj of application In applying for Jobs or positions. 



Legible handwriting must be in evidence. The employer generally, all things 
being equal, will be more influenced with content in a letter that has good 
h^'^dwiitlng as compared to illegible handwriting- It is true, of course, 

of application in applying for positions and Jobs are also typed; 
♦•here are other nutnerous writing occasions in which legible handwrit- 
ing iw a definite a&set as compared to illegible handwriting. Society does 
place value upon individuals exhibiting quality legible handwriting. 

The teacher needs to answer the following questions pertaining to what 
society might expect pupilo to learn in handwriting; 

1. Will the currlcular learnings that pupils develop be useful in 
society? 

2. Are the chosen objectives relevant pertaining to what pupils may 
need in terms of learnings now as well as in the future? 

General Objectives in Handwriting 

General objectives in handwriting state the directi/^a of behavior that 
teachers want learners to achieve over a relatively long period of time. 
The teacher needs to determine which understandings, skills, and attitudes 
are to be developed within pupils at the end of 3 designated Interval of 
time. General objectives may not be achieved during tha time a unit is taught 
or perhaps even during a school year. 

Pupils should exhibit continuous progress in handwriting. They need to 
bo taufjht at their present level of achievement and guided in progressing at 
their optimum rate of achievement as they progress through diverse years of 
schooling. 

The fallowing, amony others, might well be important general objectives 



for pupils to accomplish In handwriting. 
At Understandings Objectives 

1, To develop within the pupil an understanding of hew to form 
lettt^ro legibly. 

2* To develop within learners an understanding of how letters may 
be aligned properly. 

3. To develop within the child understandings pertaining to appro- 
priate spacing of words and letters. 

4. To develop within the learner an understanding of the necessity 
of having proper proportion of letters. 

5. To develop within the child appropriate generalizations; in 
achieving legibility in handwriting. 

6. To develop within the learner an understanding of approaches to 
self-evaluation in the area of handwriting. 

7. To develop an understanding within pupils of the necessity of 
exhibiting neatness in handwriting. 

B ^ .vills Objectives 

1. To develop within the pupils skill to form legible letters in 
handwriting. 

2. To develop within learners skill to use proper alignment in 
handwriting. 

3. To develop within children skill to use appropriate proportion 
of letters in handwritixig. 

4. To develop in children t^klll to utilize proper spacing of letters 
and words. 

5. To develop within the child yklll to evaluate hla/her own '\chleVG- 
nient in handwriting. 
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6. To develop within puplla akill to exhibit neatness in handwriting, 
C. Attitudlnal Objectives 

1. To develop within pupils a desire in wanting to improve achieve- 
ment in handwriting, 

2. To develop within learners a f exiling of wanting to improve in the 
formation of legible letters. 

3. To develop within the child an attitude of wanting to reveal 
proper proportion of letters. 

4. To develop within the learner a desire to space words and letters 
properly. 

5. To develop within the child a desire to assess his/her own achieve- 
ment in handwriting. 

6. To develop an attitude within learners of wanting to reveal neatness 
in handwriting. 

7. To develop an attitude of respect within learners toward quality 
in handwriting as ;.^evealed by others in society. 

.u is important to emphasize balance amorg understandings, skills, and 

attltudinal objectives in teaching handwriting. Desirable attitudes assist in 

achieving understandings and skills ends. Greene and Petty^ wrote the following: 

The major reason for teaching handwriting is its role in com- 
munication. Handwriting is the principal tool of written 
expression; for this reason it must be legible. Thus the 
principal objective of handwriting instruction is legibility. 

Considering this objective, a teacher should not stress 
meaningless drill on handwriting but should strive mainly 
to have pupils produce legible copy. The misapplication 
of the principle of use and need so frequently evident 
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Harry A. Greene and Walter T. Petty, DevQ loping Lnnsuage Skills in the 
I Elemontary Schools Fifth edition. Boston: Allyn and Dacon,~Inc., 1975, paces 

433 and 
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is a result of the neglect of sound procedures in instruc- 
tion. The principal factor overlooked is that handwriting 
is a developmental process that requires more than Just a 
few years of the child's total period of growth. Simply 
permitting children to write as they have the need is not 
giving handwriting instruction nor can handwriting be 
taught once and then dropped from the instructional pro- 
gram. Production of legible writing at a reasonable speed 
can be achieved and maintained only as a result of constant 
and meaningful practicet Thus the handwriting program 
should be built around these basic goals; 

Encouraging pupils to use writing as a means for 
effective expression. 

Helping each child to discover how skill in hi:ndwriting 
aids exprerasion. 

Having all pupils strive for neatness and legibility 
with moderate speed in their writing activities. 
Establishing practice periods as appropriate at all 
grade levels. 

Analyzing the handwriting faults of individual pupils 
and seeking their correction. 

Developing in each pupil a sense of personal pride and 
self-appraisal and a desire for self -improvement. 
Developing correct posture and the proper use of writ- 
ing, tools. 



Specific Objectives 



Selected teachers > principsu. . aad supervisors wish to have clearly stated 
objectives, as advocated by behav lorists, in teaching-learning situations. The 
teacher then may need to write measurable objectives in handwritings There is 
relatively little leeway in deteinnlning what is to be taught when viewing spe- 
cific objectives. After instruction, the teacher may determine if learners 
have or have not achieved the precise objectives. It is vital to have pupils 
achieve rolevant handwriting objectives. Reasonable specific objectives need 
to be written for learners. Learners might then be successful achievers. 
Luarnlng activities to achieve specific objectives in handwriting should be 
Interesting, have purpose, and be on the understandlnij level of pupils. Pro- 
vinlon numt be made to provide for individual differences when measurably 



stated objectives are used in teaching handwriting. 

The following are examples of specific objectives for pupils to achieve 
in handwriting. 

1. The pupil will write three senLences using recommended alignment of 
words and letters. 

2. The pupil will write the lower case cursive letters "a," "b," and 
"c" correctly as presented In class by writing a sentence. 

3. The pupil will write five sentences using proper spacing of letters 
within each word. 

The teacher after instruction may assess if pupils have or have not 
achieved stated objectives. It is important to correlate the teaching of 
handwriting with other curriculum areas in the elementary school. There are 
many learning activities in handwriting which correlate well with writing 
activities in social studies, science, mathematics, reading and other language 
arts areas, health, music, art, and physical education. Pupils need ample 
opportunities to practice quality handwriting in other curriculum areas i 
school/class setting. 

Yelon and Weinstein*^ wrote: 

Reinforcement, in the behaviorist view, is the single most 
important factor In learning. The law of reinforcement, 
sometimes called the law of effect, defines the shaping of 
behavior through reinforcers. A common example is the lab- 
oratory situation in which pigeons are trained to press 
levers for food; the training Is accomplished by providing 
food each time the lever is pressed. Similarly, the law 
of reinforcement applies to human behavior; children may 
learn polite table manners, for instance, if their parents 
smile approvingly each time they eat correctly. 
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^Stephen Yelon tmd Grace Weinstein, A Teacher's World. Psychology In the 
Claa.qr oum. New York: McGraw-Hill xJook Company, 1977, ~^^a 116-117. — 
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Every element of human thought and feeling, according to 
behavlorist learning theory, may be defined in terms of 
reinforcement—not just table manners but good study hablto 
and socially approved behavior of all kinds, even love it- 
self. Techniques which manipulate reinforcement alter the 
learning process. 

Learning Activities in Handwriting 

There are a variety of learnirilg..,aS7^v^^^®s that may be provided for 
learners in handwriting. Individual dflfferences must be provided for in any 
claasroom. Pupils will vary much f rora each other in handwriting achievement. 
The teacher must consider the present achievement level of each child in hand- 
writing before learning activities are selected to achieve new stated objec- 
tives. The kinds of learning activities that are selected in handwriting may 
well depend upon the way this school curriculum area Is organized. For example, 
the classroom teacher may decide to teach handwriting as a separate subject 
with no relationship being emphasized with other curriculum areas in the ele- 
mentary school. The teacher then assumes that pupils automatically will use 
acquired handwriting understandings, skUls, and attitudes in new writing 
situations Involving the social studies, science, mathematics, the language 
arts, health, music, physical education, and art. The writer definitely feels 
that classroom teachers must assist learners to see the uses of what has been 
learned previously. Thus, learuers must perceive that what has been learned 
earlier can be utilized in ongoing learning activities. 

The teacher of handwriting will definitely wish to correlate handwriting 
with other areas in the school curriculum. If the teacher is teaching spelling, 
he/she will also wish to emphasize q lality handwriting. Handwriting errors 
can make for incorrect spelling of words. For example, learners who do not 
croiUi the '^t*' in cursive writing and leave a loop In that same letter are 
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actually writing the letter "1" when the letter "t" was intended to be writ- 
ten. The teacher then may definitely want to correlate handwriting with 
spcilllng. 

Handwriting may be taught as being related to any curriculum area in 
the elementary school. For example, in the final product that Is written 
in a health unit of study, a learner may exhibit improved handwriting in a 
report on proper dietary habits. The quality of handwriting exhibited may 
be assessed in terms of what the learner can reasonably well achieve. Addi- 
tional examples of relating handwriting to different curriculum areas will 
now be discussed. 

Mathematics and Handwriting 

Products of learners in mathematics become difficult to evaluate if the 
written work is slovenly done and illegible. Thus, the teacher has an impor- 
tant responsibility in guiding learners to write numerals and'' symbols In 
mathematics legibly, ^he learner may then communicate ideas more effectively 
if this is done. I- -.duals communicate content in many different ways. 
Writing numerals and symbols pertaining to mathematics Is a form of communi- 
cation of ideas to others. It is imperative then that numerals and symbols 
be written legibly so that effective communication of ideas may take place. 
Neatness In these written products is also Important. 

Occasionally, learners will be writing reports in mathematics based on 
rcseurch. If pupils are studying the Roman system of numeration, they may 
wish to gather information from different reference sources and complete a 
written report on this topic. Thn. best handwriting of the individual pupil 
neoda to be expected in the tiual product. 

12 



Science and Handwriting 

There are numerous opportunitiea for pupils to utilize handwriting in 
the science curriculum* Among these Important learning activities might be 
the following: 

1. A committee of pupils or Individual learners may write up the findings 
of a science experiment. 

2. Individually or within a committee, pupils might write a method of 
procedure to follow In order to conduct an experiment. 

3f A report may be written on a chosen topic related to an ongoing 

science unit. Topics, such as "magnetism," "electricity," "atoms," 
"electrons," "protons," and "neutrons" might well make for quality 
content in written reports. 

A. Temperature readings could be recorded on a daily basis in a unit on 
"Climate in Our Community." 

5. Notes may be writ ten pertaining to a select u i read from an encyclo- 
pedia or science textbook. 

6. An outline might be written from content read using a variety of 
reference sources. 

7. Criteria or standards ought to be written on being an effective 
member and/or leader of a discussion group. 

8. Summaries could be written on main ideas presented in a filmstrip or 
film presentation relating to the science unit being studied. 

Science teachers must always think of a variety of learning activities 
for learners in order to provide for Individual pupils within a class. 
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* Social Studies and H«andwritlng 

I In a selt-contained claaaroom or in a departmentalized plan of teaching, 

. the teacher can stress the importance of handwriting pertaining to writing 

activities in the social studies. The following, among others, might i^ro- 
I vide quality learning activities for pupils; 

1. Business letters could be written to order free charts, pictures, and 
I other audio-visual aids related to the ongoing social studies unit. 

. 2. Friendly letters might be written to pen pals. These pen pals may 

come from countries presently being studied in social studies, or 
I having been studied In the past. 

3. Generalizations and main ideas may be written on content read from 
j diverse reference sources. 

. 4. Important facta read relating to a relevant question raised by learn- 

ers in an ongoing social stu'Jies unit may be recorded. 
5. Announcements can be written InvitJ d, aother class to observe cul- 
minating activities for a specific i it in social studies. 

I 6. Speaking parts for a play may be written cooperatively by a committee 

of pupils relarlng to a specific part of a social studies unit. 

' In a unit on "Discovering New Lands" learners might write a play to 

I Interpret how explorers felt when new lands were being discovered. 

The play can be presented to other members of the class and to other 

I clasneH of children, 

^ 7. Directions could be written In making relief mapa which relate to a 

I unit bulng studied. I'or example, If pupils are studying a unit on 

AiiHtrulia, thoy might make a relief map on that country. 
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8. Standards can be developed by the class on giving effective oral 
reportSt Reports may be given to the entire class by individual 
pupils or by a committt^e of children* Reports given could be 
assessed in light of these written standards. 

9f An outline may be written relating to important conclusions reached 
in reading an Imporiant selection in social studies. 

10. When pupils are engaged in presenting hypotheses pertaining to con- 
tent in a pic^urep object ^ or problem^ handwriting experiences then 
become a reality in functional situations in the classroom. 

11. Learners may take notes relating to a discussion that has taken place. 

Handwriting and the Language Arts 

Handwriting is a part of the language arts curriculum in the elementary 
school^ Handwriting thus becomes an inherent part of language arts as well aa 
the other curriculum areas in the elementary school. Selected learning activi- 
ties, among others, that pertnLr to handwriting in the langu:';:r arts could be 
the following: 

1. Pupils with teacher assistance might label objects in the classroom 
in a reading readiness program using manuscript writing* 

2. Handwriting textbooks can be utilized in lessons as the need and 
purpose arises. 

3. lixperionce chartfs might be developed with teacher guidance in a 
reading readiness program. Learners may notice what is said orally 
can be written down in nuinuscrJi>t letters. Cursive writing will be 
introduced later on* 

^4. Lt^arners can write deas over content that has been read pertaining 
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to different purposes in reading. These purposes involve critical 
reading, reading to follow dir ;sp factual reading, reading for 
a sequence of ideas, creative reading, reading for main ideas, and 
reading to develop generalizations. 

5. Pupils need ampj-e opportunities to practice forming letters correctly, 
writing letters and words with recommended alignment, slanting letters 
properly, spacing words and letters legibly, and using proper propor- 
tion of letters. 

6. Pupils with teacher leadership may write news items. The resulting 
newspaper could be sent home weekly, biweekly, or monthly on important 
happenings in clat's. 

Health and Handwriting 

Many interesting learning activities provided for pupils in the area of 
health could also help learners achieve important goals In handwriting. The 
following learning activities in health education may assist learners to improve 
In handwriting: 

1. Learners may take notes over a talk given by a physician pertaining 
to improving health practices in everyday living, 

2. Main Ideas could be written covering a set of slides or pictures pre- 
sented by a registered nurse related to Improving healthful living 

lu the community. 

3. Each pupil might write a personal experience chart pertaining to con- 
tents from a fllmstrip relating to a facet of healthful living. 

6. Letters can be written to members of the city council making recotranen- 
dations on Improving polluted areas. 
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5. Menus for a week may be written pertaining to balanced diets for 
individuals. 

6. Business letters can be written to order free materials relating to 
health units of instruction* 

In Summary 

When writing objectives for learners to achieve, it is of utmost impor- 
tance for the teacher to consider each pupil's present achievement level. 
The teacher also must consider trends in society and their importance in 
determining handwriting goals. Objectivee may be stated broadly as is the 
case of general objectives in the curriculum area of handwriting. Specific 
objectives can also be written which may be achieved in a relatively short 
period of time. General objectives are achieved over a longer period of time. 
The teacher must determine rational balance among understandings, skills, and 
ottltudlnal objectives that learners are to achieve. Each category of objec- 
tives "Ital to emphasize in teaching-learning situations. 

': teacher must think of various methods to use In teaching handwriting. 
These varied approaches are necessary to provide adequately for each learner 
in clasa. Handwriting correlates well with nach curriculum area in the ele- 
mentary school. The pupil must exhibit Improved handwriting In the final 
product that has been written. The child generally may not reveal improved 
h/uidwrltlng at the time that content Is btting written. Ideas come first 
whuu wrltinj; content. However, the learner can ah, ays show improved hand- 
writing in the final written produce. Legibility In handwriting must permeate 
a be emphasized as being Important in all curriculum areas in the elementary 
.'ichooli 
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Questions for Thought and Discussion 

1, In your own thinking, what role should textbooks have pertaining to 
the teaching of handwriting for elementary school pupils? 

2, In developing the handwriting curriculum, what standards or guide- 
lines should the teacher follow? 

3, Examine several series of handwriting booklets for elementary school 
pupils : 

(a) which objectives are stressed most frequently for learners to 
achieve? 

(b) which methods of teaching are emphasized frequently In order 
that pupils may achieve the desired objectives? 

(c) which assessment procedures are recommended to determine 
learner progress in handwriting? 
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